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Harrington’s Roman Elegiac Poets 


Edited by Kart Pomeroy Harrincton, Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature, Wesleyan University. Cloth, 
12mo., 444 pages, with Introduction and Notes. $1.80. Text 
edition, $0.60. 


A Jupicious selection from the whole field of Roman elegy, 
with suitable introductory matter and English comments, is 
presented in this volume. The selections have been confined 
strictly to poems written in the elegiac measure, and include 
the best of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. 
Extensive notes and cross-references assist the student to a 
comprehensive knowledge of this type of Roman poetry, while 
the Introduction gives a brief account of its origin and develop- 
ment and the share in this movement borne by each author 


represented. 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY ONCE AGAIN 
(Concluded from page 176) 


(11) Seneca: Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, III. 
By Richard Mott Gummere, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia (1925). Pp. vi + 463. 

The third and final volume of Dr. Gummere’s 
translation, for the Loeb Classical Library, of the 
Letters of Seneca to Lucilius, contains the rendering of 
Letters 93-124; (2-449); Appendix A, dealing with 
certain matters involved in Letters 94 and 95 (451- 
452); Appendix B, in which four works relating to 
Seneca, works issued in 1921-1923, are named; an 
Index of Proper Names, to Volume III (455-458); and, 
finally, a Subject Index, to all “hree volumes (459-463). 

Dr. Gummere is to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful completion of a long and difficult task. Stu- 
dents of Seneca’s Letters are deeply in his debt. When 
Miss Mary S. Lee published her paper, The Ethical 
Teachings of Seneca in his Epistulae ad Lucilium, 
THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 19.35-38 (November 9, 
1925), she had to rely, for a version of Letters 93-124, 
on the translations iff a book by Thomas Morrell, The 
Epistles of Lucius Annaeus Seneca, With Large Anno- 
tations (London, 1786). 

(12) Aeschylus, II. By Herbert Weir Smyth, of 
Harvard University. Pp. viii + 528 (1926). 

Volume II of Professor Smyth's translation of 
Aeschylus contains Additions and Corrections to 
Vol. I (vi-vii: unnumbered) ;Argument to the Agamem- 
non (4-5); Agamemnon (6-151); Argument to the 
Libation-Bearers (156-157); The Libation-Bearers 
(158-265); Argument to the Eumenides (270-271); 
The Eumenides (272-371); Dramatic Fragments of 
Aeschylus (374-518: 268 fragments are given); Elegiac 
Fragments (519); Epigrams (520-521); Index of 
Proper Names (522-528). 

For a notice of the first volume of this version of 
Aeschylus, which included a specimen of the trans- 
lation, see THE CLAssiCAL WEEKLY 16.194-195. 
I give here Professor Smyth's rendering of two utter- 
ances of the chorus of Furies (Eumenides 777-792, 
837-847): 

Shame! Ye younger gods, ye have ridden down the 
ancient laws and have wrested them from my ! 
And I, bereft of honour, unhappy that I am, in my 
grievous wrath, in requital for my griefs discharge from 
my heart upon ‘this land (and woe unto it!) venom, yea 
venom, in drops its soil can not endure. And from it 
a canker, blasting leaf, blasting child (ah! just re- 
turn!), speeding over the land shall cast upon the 
ground infection ruinous to human kind. I groan 
aloud. What shall I do? I am mocked by the people. 
Intolerable are the wrongs I have suffered. , cruel 
indeed the wrongs of the woeful daughters of Night, 
bereft of honour and distressed! 


I to be treated thus, oh shame! 
wisdom, to dwell beneath the eS 


in ancient 
thing dishon- 


oured (oh shame!) and detested! My spirit pants 
with fury and utter rage. Oh, oh, the shame of it! 
What anguish steals into my breast! O mother Night, 
give ear to the ten of my passion! The gods, holding me 
a thing of naught, have reft me of mine immemorial 
honours by therr resistless craft. 


By way of comparison I add now Professor Gilbert 
Murray's renderings of the same passages, as I find 
them in a small volume entitled The Eumenides (The 
Furies) of Aeschylus Translated into Rhyming Verse 
(Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925): 


Woe on you, woe, ye younger gods! 
Ye have trampled the great Laws of old 
Beneath your chariots! Ye have broke the rods 
Of justice, yea and torn them from my hold! 
Mine office gone, unhappy and angered sore, 
I rage alone. What have I any more 
To do? Orbe? Shall not mine injury turn 
And crush this people? Shall not poison rain 
Upon them, even the poison of this pain 
Wherewith my heart doth burn? 
And up therefrom there shall a lichen creep, 
A leafless, childless, pg 
A stain in the earth man- -slaying. . O just 
Throne of Right! 
Have ye not suffered deep 
Deep, ye unhappy children - old Night, 
Born to be scorned and weep! 


That this should fall on me, 
Me of the ancient way, 
The faithful of heart! To be 
Unclean, abominable, 
In the darkness where I dwell, 
And mine honour shorn away! 
My breath is as a fire flung far and wide, 
And a strange anguish stabbeth at my side. 
Hear thou my wrath, O Mother, Night, mine own, 
Hear what these young false-handed gods have 
wrought! 
Mine immemorial honour is overthrown, 
And I am naught! 


It is plain enough which of these two versions, con- 
sidered merely as a group of English words, is the more 
beautiful. Reference to the Greek will make it equally 
plain which of the two versions is the more likely to be 
of service to one who really seeks to know Aeschylus’s 


meaning. 

(13) Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Phi- 
losophers, I-II. By R. D. Hicks (1925). Pp. li + 
549; vi + 704. 


Professor R. D. Hicks, who has contributed to the 
Loeb Classical Library a translation, in two volumes, of 
Diogenes Laertius, has long been known as a student of 
Greek philosophy. His book, Stoic and Epicurean, 
was reviewed by Professor Hadzsits, in THe CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 7.157-159. 

Volume I contains a Preface (v-vi); Introduction 
(ix-li); text and translation of Books 1-5 (2-549). 
Volume II contains text and translation of Books 6- 
10 (2-677), and an Index Nominum et Rerum (689- 


704). 
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In the Preface (1.vi) Professor Hicks comments on 
the paucity of serviceable translations, in any language, 
of Diogenes Laertius. One, a version, in German, by 
O. Apelt, was reviewed in THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 
16.104, by Professor W. A. Heidel. 

The Introduction to Volume I deals with The Book 
and its Author (ix-xvii); Plan and Contents of the 
Work (xviii-xxii); Authorities for the Lives (xxii- 
xxxii); Text and Editions (xxxii-xxxviii); Select Bib- 
liography (xxxix-xliii); ‘Selected Testimonies” (xlvi- 
li). The presence of the ‘‘Testimonies” is not ex- 
plained. They seem-to consist in part of passages in 
other authors in which Diogenes Laertius is specifically 
named, in part of passages, e.g. from Hesychius, in 
which, though Diogenes is not specifically named, we 
may, perhaps, derive light as to his thought. 

On page xii Mr. Hicks provisionally dates the work 
of Diogenes in the earlier decades of the third Christian 
century. 

The section on The Book and its Author Professor 
Hicks sums up thus (xvii): 

To sum up. The Lives and Opinions of the Philoso- 
= belongs rather to literature than to philosophy. 

t is a contribution to the biography of men of letters 
who happened to be philosophers. It has unique 
value, because so little ancient biography of this sort 
has come down to us. Its attractiveness and impor- 
tance are all the ter, just because there is so little of 
Laertius in it. We are able to compare his Pythagoras 
with those of lamblichus and Porphyry, his Plato with 
that of Olympiodorus, his Solon with Plutarch’s, and 
in none of these comparisons has he any reason to 
ashamed. 


Some conception of the value of the work can be 
gained from an enumeration of the philosophers dis- 
cussed in its pages. In Books 5, 8, and 9 we read of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Strato, Lyco, Demetrius, 
Heracleides; Pythagoras, Empedocles, Epicharmus, 
Archytas, Alemaeon, Hippasus, Philolaus, Eudoxus; 
Heracleitus, Xenaphanes, Parmenides, Melissus, Zeno 
of Elea, Leucippus, Democritus, Protagoras, Diogenes 
of Apollonia, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, Timon. Book 10 is 


devoted to Epicurus. 

As a specimen at once of the sort of material supplied 
by Diogenes and of Mr. Hicks’s translation I quote the 
rendering of 2.22-24, part of Diogenes’s account of 
Socrates (1.153-154): 

He took care to exercise his body and kept it in 
good condition. At all events he served on the ex- 
—— to Amphipolis; and when in the battle of 

lium Xenophon had fallen from his horse, he stepped 
in and saved his life. For in the general flight of the 
Athenians. he personally retired at his ease, turning 
round from time to time and ready to defend himself in 
case he were attacked. Again, he served at Potidaea, 
whither he had gone by sea, as land communications 
were interrupted by the war; and while there he is 
said to have remained a whole night without changing 
his position, and to have won the prize of valour. But 
he resigned it to Alcibiades, for whom he cherished 
the tenderest affection, according to Aristippus in 
the fourth book of his treatise the Luxury of the 
Ancients. lon of Chios relates that in his youth he 
visited Samos in the company of Archelaus; and Aris- 
totle that he went to Delphi; he went also to the Isth- 
mus, according to Favorinus in the first book of his 
Memorabilia. 


His strength of will and attachment to the demo- 
cracy are evident from his refusal to yield to Critias and 
his colleagues when they ordered him to bring the 
wealthy Leon of Salamis before them for execution, and 
further from the fact that he alone voted for the ac- 
quittal of the ten generals; and again from the facts that 
when he had the opportunity to escape from the prison 
he declined to do so, and that he rebuked his friends for 
weeping over his fate, and addressed to them his most 
memorable discourses in the prison. 


By Clifford Herschel 
Pp. xviii + 


(14) Tacitus, The Histories, I. 
Moore, of Harvard University (1925). 
479. 

The contents of the first of the two volumes in which 
Professor Clifford Herschel Moore is to present a 
translation of the Histories of Tacitus include an 
Introduction (vii-xviii); Book 1, text and translation 
(1-157); Book 2 (160-325); Book 3 (328-479); a 
Map of the Roman Empire; and a Map of Northern 
Italy. There is no Index. 

The Introduction includes a discussion of the Life 
and Works of Tacitus (vii-xiii); Bibliography (xiv- 
xvi); Historical Note, dealing with ‘‘the events which 
led up to the death of Nero and the acceptance of the 
imperial office by Galba” (xvii-xviii). 

The Bibliography deals with Manuscripts (xiv), 
Printed Editions (xiv-xv), and Translations (xv-xvi). 
One wonders why the edition of Tacitus, Historiae 1-2, 
by my friend and colleague, Professor Frank Gardner 
Moore (Macmillan, 1910), was not mentioned. The 
other annotated editions of the Historiae which Pro- 
fessor C.,.H. Moore mentions are dated in 1886, 1887, 
1888, 1890, 1891, 1904. On page xiv, under the caption 
Printed Editions, we read: ‘‘For studying the language 
of Tacitus, Gerber and Greef, Lexicon Taciteum, 2 vols., 
Leipzic, 1903, is indispensable’. A Lexicon is not 
exactly a printed edition. Further, for one student of 
Tacitus who could afford to buy this elaborate lexicon 
there would be many who could afford to buy A. 
Draeger, Syntax und Stil des Tacitus (third edition, 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1882. Pp. xiv + 130. There may 
be later editions). Quite apart from the question of 
expense is another question—that of the handiness of 
the smaller book. 

Professor Moore's discussion of the life and works of 
Tacitus is slight. It contains, none the less, some 
matters of interest. Thus he unhesitatingly ascribes 
the Dialogus to Tacitus (ix). It is not so very long 
ago that this matter was argued, still, at great length in 
book after book. He holds that ‘‘apparently"’ the 
Dialogus “‘was not published until after Domitian’'s 
death (96)" (ix). The concluding paragraph of the 
Introduction is interesting, especially in view of Pro- 
fessor W. D. Gray's review of T.S. Jerome, Aspects 
of the Study of Roman History(THe CLassica, WEEK- 
LY 19.25-26), and of Professor F. B. Marsh's article, A 
Modern Historical Myth, A Defense of Tacitus, 
THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.135-138. 

The paragraph runs as follows: 


We may and must at times doubt Tacitus’s interpre- 
tation of the facts; but his genius is such that he gives a 


mordant vividness to his pictures and descriptions. He 
writes with grim feeling a he is impassioned by 
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his own experiences and knows what a tyrant is. His 
terse and epigrammatic style, unparalleled before or 
since, and the manner in which his personality per- 
vaded his work have made his fame secure. 

From the point of view taken by certain writers 
about Tacitus (see also Mr. M. M. Odgers’s paper, 
On| Whitewashing Certain of the Ancients, THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.143-148, especially 145-147, 
on Tiberius), it could be said by some at least, that in 
the words ‘‘knows what a tyrant is’’, Professor Moore 
was begging a very important question. I suppose 
that he had Domitian in mind. But in his Introduction 
to the version of Martial which has been included in 
the Broadway Translations*, Mr. F. A. Wright (ix) 
declares, vigorously, that in Martial’s Epigrams we see 
Domitian ‘‘not at all a cruel and detestable tyrant . . . 
but a rather Puritanical prince...” 

As a specimen of Professor Moore's powers as a 
translator I give his version of Historiae 1.61 (103-105): 

Now that the army in Britain had joined his stand- 
ard, Vitellius, who had enormous strength and re- 
sources at his command, selected two leaders and two 
lines of advance for the war. He ordered Fabius 
Valens to win over the Gallic provinces, or, if ve A 
refused his advances, to lay them waste and then brea 
into Italy by the Cottian Alps. Caecina was to 
descend by the nearer route over the Pennine range. 
Valens was given picked soldiers from the Lower army 
together with the eagle of the Fifth legion and aux- 
iliary foot and horse, the whole force numbering about 
40,000 armed men. Caecina took from the Upper 
army 30,000; but his real strength lay in the Twenty- 
first legion. Both were given in addition German 
auxiliaries with whom Vitellius completed his own 
forces also, as he was prepared to follow with his whole 


strength. 
CHARLES KNAPP 


REVIEWS 
M. Victor Bérard on the Odyssey 


L'Odyssée. Texte Etabli et Traduit. Tomes I-III. 
Par Victor Bérard. 

Introduction A L’'Odyssée. Tomes I-III. 
Bérard. Pp. 459, 445, 461. 

Paris: Société d’Edition ‘‘Les Belles Lettres'’: Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé (1924-1925). 


The Odyssey is receiving much attention in these 
days from critics whose object is to disprove the uni- 
tarian conception of the poem as we have it, planned 
and composed by one author. Confining ourselves to 
quite recent issues, we have the works of Schwartz, 
Bethe, and Dérpfeld', and now comes a formidable 
addition to the list from the writer of that fascinating 
book, Les Phéniciens et L’'Odyssée. The addition con- 
sists thus far of a recension of the text, with full appa- 
ratus criticus and translation, in three volumes,and an 
Introduction, also in three volumes. It is to include a 
volume of ‘‘Commentaires’’, two volumes, entitled Le 
Retour d’Ulysse: Navigations Odysséennes et Réalités 
Homériques, virtually a reissue of Les Phéniciens et 


Par Victor 


‘I shall soon review a number of these, in the current volume of 
Tue Classica, WEEKLY. 

'E. Schwartz, Die Odyssee (Munich, 1924); E. Bethe, Homer, 
Il (Berlin, 1922); W. Dérpfeld and H, Rater, Homers Odyssee in 
ihrer Urgestalt (Munich, Buchenau and Reichert, 1924). 


L'Odyssée, and, finally, two volumes styled Album- 
Atlas Odysséen: Cartes et Plans, Sites et Monuments. 
For comprehensiveness no existing edition of the poem 
can be placed beside it. It is, of course, most brightly, 
though diffusely, written, but no one will quarrel with 
the fullness of the discussions, seeing that the relevant 
texts are quoted with a generosity that makes reference 
to one’s Homer hardly necessary. 

I do not find any express, connected statement by 
M. Bérard of his theory of the making of the Odyssey, 
but I gather from several passages of the Introduction 
that it is as follows. Originally there were three poems 
(2.295)*. The first was the Voyage of Telemachus— 
surely the tamest possible story for an epic, the trip of a 
quiet, inexperienced youth to the Peloponnesus and 
back in quest of news of his father. The other two 
were the Apologoi and the Tisis, both certainly splen- 
did subjects. Each of these had ‘‘une trentaine d’épi- 
sodes”, and also an “Ouverture” and a “Finale”, 
which did not, however, belong to the primitive poems. 
In the course of time these epics were subjected to grave 
maltreatment, but eventually there appeared an 
“Ordonnateur"’, who combined the whole, with any 
alterations or additions that might be necessary or de- 
sirable, into the Odyssey that has come down to us. 

But between these primal poems and the coming of 
the ‘‘Ordonnateur’’ much had happened. The Bards, 
as they sang and acted these poems and episodes, and 
their successors, the Rhapsodes, as they recited them, 
made many changes, and it was a mere hotchpotch 
that the first editors had to work on (1.380). Parts 
were discordant inter se, and much was spurious and of 
late growth. There had to be excisions and joinings and 
other improvements. The traces of these operations 
are, we are told, always apparent, as the skill with 
which such reconciliations were effected was ‘at least 
questionable’ (it is surprising that greater care was not 
taken). Some additions, indeed, seem to have been in- 
serted or tacked on just anyhow. Following on the 
tracks of Kirchhoff, M. Bérard essays the restoration of 
the original poems, by lopping off from our present text 
all lines and passages of doubtful authenticity. He be- 
lieves that he has succeeded in this purgation of the 
spurious matter which reciters, copiers, and editors in- 
troduced. 

These interpolations (and ‘insertions’, as M. Bérard 
styles mere improper repetitions), are very numerous. 
M. Bérard has discovered them, I should say without 
counting, in hundreds, and he tells in a running com- 
mentary, of great length and acuteness and often of 
much interest, exactly how they came into existence. 
The circumstances that favored the process of alter- 
ation and accretion were really quite simple, he tells us. 
While the poems were being sung and recited, audi- 
ences and their tastes were changing, and the bards and 
the rhapsodes had to accommodate their performances 
accordingly. They had even to repeat, away from their 
proper places, passages which had become special 
favorites with the public. The innate love of the 
Greek for novelty was a pervading influence for change, 


2The references are to the volumes of the Introduction, unless it is 
otherwise stated. 
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but there were special causes such as rhapsodes’ own 
predilections and the ‘‘supercheries du patriotisme 
local”. There thus began what Andrew Lang de- 
scribed as a process of “general bedevilment”’, but this 
was rendered still worse when editors and grammarians 
tackled the poetry, or the poems. These operators 
altered or added to the epic corpus in order to bring 
passages into conformity with canons or notions of 
style or content that might be popular at the time, to 
clear up by “‘ajoutages explicatifs’’ or in other ways 
what were classed as ‘‘apories et amphibologies”, or to 
restore to parts of the poems the ‘‘qualités fondamen- 
tales” which ‘‘admiration fervente”’ for the wisest of 
poets regarded or prescribed as the essential character- 
istics of his work. But all such foreign matter is readily 
recognizable, because we find in it, not to mention 
anachronisms, a language and a tone and other qual- 
ities quite different from those that we find in such of 
the primal and authentic parts of the Odyssey as have 
survived this unlicensed manipulation. It is our present 
day knowledge of the Homeric language and of papyri, 
with progress in archaeology and extending acquaint- 
ance with Greek prehistory, that enables M. Bérard to 
separate tle false from the true, and to track and de- 
tect the many and many-motived ‘‘faussaires’’ whose 
handiwork the poem still exhibits. 

This is a very different picture of the poem from that 
which many eminent Homerologists have painted and 
held up to the adfmiration of readers. The plot and the 
structure of the Odyssey have been described as per- 
fect, and the homogeneity of its language and its 
matter as unassailable. It was Wolf himself, the icon- 
oclast of the Iliad, who insisted on the ‘‘unus color”’ of 
the Homeric epics, and who said of the Odyssey, ‘‘im- 
primis operis illius integritas tanta est, quantam vix 
ullum aliud epos habet”. This perfection, however, is 
to M. Bérard merely illusory. There have, in his view, 
been unlimited garbling and falsification,and these have 
left unmistakable traces on the surface of the poem. 

A priori, however, there seem to be difficulties in the 
way of accepting M. Bérard’s account of the history 
of the poems, and of the influences that operated to 
their detriment. It is hard to believe that there was 
ever such liberty to tamper with the original poems,and 
harder still to understand how these numerous ad- 
ditions, supposed to be improvements and embellish- 
ments, but now seen to be a ridiculous spoiling of the 
poem, came to be accepted, and finally to become 
firmly embedded in it. That there should have been 
such a licence in ancient days seems to run counter to 
what we know of the poems from the earliest literary 
references on record, according to which the two epics 
were a national possession that was prized and revered, 
and all but sacred against profane intrusion. Again, 
the ‘“‘Ordonnateur”’ would surely be a purifier, and one 
must be allowed to express some surprise that he left so 
much in the Odyssey that was spurious and un-Ho- 
meric, and that now requires to be cleansed away by 
modern editors. Also, as M. Bérard rejects the Pisis- 
tratean legend, we must wonder that no tradition re- 
lating to the action of the ‘‘Ordonnateur”’ has survived 
in classical] literature. . 


M. Bérard would doubtless reply that the inter- 
polations can be seen to be the consequences of cir- 
cumstances that are undeniable, and that persisted 
through a long age during which the poetry was ex- 
posed to public caprice; that they are consequences 
which are, when we come to examine the conditions 
which prevailed, only what we should expect; and that, 
at any rate, however incredible a priori the processes 
may have been, there the results are in the shape of 
interpolations and additions manifest to all. The re- 
joinder of M. Bérard's ‘‘néo-esthéte”’ of the twentieth 
century will be, I think, that he is as sceptical of these 
results as he has been of those of other recent disin- 
tegrators of the Odyssey. He cannot accept the dic- 
tum (1.257) that ‘‘tout le monde admit en théorie que 
notre Vulgate doit contenir nombre d'interpolations 
étendues et, peut-étre méme, grossiéres"”. He is quite 
ready to admit that the Iliad and the Odyssey were, 
like other Greek literary works, liable to interpolation 
to a certain extent, though probably, because of their 
unique character and of the rev2rent admiration in 
which they were held, much less so than others. But 
he thinks that for the epics, as for other works, good 
and satisfying evidence should be produced by him who 
proclaims an interpolation. Hence the question comes 
to be, whether M. Bérard has given, in individual 
instances, the convincing proofs which, so far, the 
multitudinous attacks on the Odyssean text have 
failed to provide. Personally I venture to think that he 
too has failed. 

These interpolations, then, are the basis of M. Bé- 
rard’s treatment of the poem and of the theory which 
is the result of his procedure. To estimate them, it is 
necessary, in the first place, to consider the means by 
which it is sought to establish the many intrusions, and, 
in the second, to examine a number of his instances. 
For both I must unfortunately be very brief. 

In regard to the criteria employed I begin with the 
repetitions. Examples can be culled from every other 
page of the Introduction, and a volume of criticism 
might be written on M. Bérard’s way with these repe- 
titions and ‘reminiscences’. I have myself devoted 
years to the collection and classification of the repe- 
titions in Homer’, and am familiar with the abundant 
literature of the subject, almost wholly German, and I 
can recall no work in which this engine of destruction 
has been employed with greater licence. The important 
item in Homeric repetition is not the formula or the 
passage, but the phrase, and a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the Homeric way in regard to it would have 
saved much useless writing. M. Bérard adjudges a 
hemistich, a line, or a passage to be a copy or a borrow- 
ing whenever that is necessary for his immediate 
purpose. Reasons are not required. A mere phrase ora 
fragment of the Homeric commonplace in two places is 
sufficient. The occurrence in both lines of shy olxo- 
pévow Avaxros is enough (1.290) to show that Od.20. 
216 is a copy of Od.14.376, though the expression is 
found three times, and its variant, dwro:xouérvow 
dvaxros, four. Even one word, dverjeas, is enough 
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(2.385); or a syllable, for the IMdrpoxdor of Il. 19.302 
may have produced the wderwr of Od.11.369 (2.377). 
Onoda Mepidoor, Od. 11.631, is an echo of ds od pyid’ 
éeri, I1.20.265 (1.265), and soon. If one passage is not 
enough, it can be said that two have been used to pro- 
duce the line or the lines under sentence of expulsion. 
There is an example in 1.347. It is easy enough to dis- 
credit one line by comparison with another, for, as has 
been often remarked, there are few lines in the poems 
to which something similar cannot be discovered, but if 
one is to be at liberty to say that a line is made up 
from two fragments in two different passages, then 
Heaven help the poetry! It can be reduced to mince- 
meat. The allegation of parody is also not disdained, 
and the misuse is as flagrant here. Od. 19.395-399 is a 
parody of I1.24.525-527, because dv@pdwous éxéxacro 
occurs in one and dv@pérous éxéxagro in the other. 
The verb in this form is found in seven other passages. 
Compare the case in 1.321, with rpixes (@péves) odd’ 
#S8aai, and see the occurrences of the phraseology in 
the poems. Even mere similarity of sound (‘‘méme 
sonorité’’) is enough. See the instances of poivey and 
youréy, and ay’ dw’ A@nvdwy and wadvras én’ dvOpmrovus 
(1.266, 268), and take this really monstrous instance 
(1.290): ‘It is, I believe, the sonorité of E 577, xpicewm 
82 voutes du’ dorixéwvro Bbeoo, that has produced in 
the ear of the rhapsode our verse v 212, dvdpi y’ broora- 
xborro Body yéves There are Bédes in each 
verse, and the syllable -ercx- in the one and the syl- 
lable -erax- in the other! 

Similarly, alliteration and rhyme and phenomena 
of the kind are employed in quite a novel way—at 
least I cannot recall that any other editor has made 
such a use, or misuse, of them. I speak with some expe- 
rience, having recently completed a survey of them, the 
result of which appeared in Classical Philology 20.193- 
209 (July, 1925), in an article entitled Alliteration and 
Assonance in Homer. They swarm in the poems, and to 
make them an argument against a passage seems to be 
quite unjustifiable. Yet M. Bérard pushes the ex- 
pedient to extremes. Was the rhyme between tea, 
final in one line, and wpopéove:, final in the next line 
but one, worth noting, or the -w» of several genitives 
plural (2.353)? Instances of the kind abound. The 
repetition, which in 2.369 is styled ‘‘maladroite”, of 
Axadyr, ’Axaol in Od.8.489-490 is of a kind which, I 
think I have shown in the paper above referred to, was 
not objectionable to the Homeric or even to the later 
classical ear. Yet such a repetition, of tae in Od.11. 
122, 124, is ‘in my eyes the best evidence of inter- 
polation’, says M. Bérard (2.342). There is nothing re- 
markable about parechesis. Some of it was intentional, 
much was quite natural, and there was no effort to 
avoid it. I may refer, for Homer, to The Classical 
Review 35.141-143, for Vergil, to The Classical Re- 
view 34.23-26. Certainly it was in no way illegitimate, 
any more than M. Bérard’s own “‘les dames et les 
damnés”. Yet in a note below the text of Od.17.300 
three initial kappas are styled a ‘‘grossiérete”’ alien to 
the genuine Homeric tone. Then many a passage must 
go by the board. 

In regard to linguistic peculiarities M. Bérard follows 


familiar lines, and a detailed account is unnecessary. 
Three matters—hiatus, the digamma, and the ar- 
ticle—are of prime importance, of an importance, in- 
deed, that is largely due to their usefulness for pur- 
poses of disruption. For hiatus, I refer to my paper, 
Hiatus in Homeric Verse, in The Classical Quarterly 
17.13-20. For the digamma something authoritative, 
after the manner of Brugmann’s paper on hiatus 
(referred to in The Classical Quarterly 17.13) is still 
needed. Till it appears, the two extreme digamma 
schools will continue on their respective ways. M. Bé- 
rard’s position is (1.262) that a neglect of digamma, 
unless there be a correction ‘‘probable et facile”, is a 
certain sign of interpolation. Conversely, then, an 
observance will be a certificate—quantum valeat—of 
what M. Bérard calls the ‘authentic’. If there are a 
number of observances in a passage, will that not be a 
good defence? Yet eight lines are excised (2.136), 
though they contain three excellent observances. In 
3.170 it is noted that there is one neglect in a passage, 
but it is not mentioned that the couplet in which it 
occurs shows no fewer than four observances! Neglects 
are not all equally serious. In Od.7.321—328 (see 1. 
280-281) there are three cases of mu plus digamma. 
As nu was easily assimilated, these merely involve 
double digamma, which, as adépyeay shows, was in 
process of becoming simple digamma or upsilon. 
But a fuller statement of M. Bérard’s views of digamma, 
and of the meter, is to appear in the volume of ‘‘Com- 
mentaires”’. 

As for the article, of course an ‘‘abundance d’ar- 
ticles”’ is a sign of lateness, and this is fatal to Od.18. 
1 ff., the Odysseus-Iros encounter (1.311). As M. 
Bérard follows Mr. Agar in his purification of these 
blots on the Odyssey, I would refer to a different view, 
and effective reply, in Professor J. P. Postgate’s 
Flaws in Classical Research, 16 ff*. Nothing more 
need be said as to that passage. But really the article 
should be given up. It is amazing how the test re- 
fuses to work, when it is something more than one par- 
ticular line or passage that is in question. Extend the 
criterion to whole books. I choose Odyssey 1 and 24, 
which to M. Bérard are of the same age (1.280), and 
equally bad. They should swarm with late uses of the 
article. But they do not! For the article in the ‘‘Con- 
tinuation” of the Odyssey I refer to my remarks in 
Classical Philology 8.299. What uses of the article in 
the ‘‘Continuation” are objectionable? How do the 
two tracts, Odyssey 1 and 24, containing over 1,000 
lines in all, fail to show this mark of the beast? The 
digamma test, it may be added, fails as signally for the 
“Continuation” (Classical Philology 8.298-299). The 
article, like the digamma, as many authorities have 
said, is quite useless for determining the relative ages of 
parts of the epics. 

dwat \eyouera, called simply ‘hapaxes’, are noted as 
indications of spuriousness. A¢exy is ‘hapax’ (1.320). 
Are there many opportunities for its mention? On the 
next page it is thought worthy of observation that a 
certain herald is named only once. In 2.342 gow«o 
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wapjovs is duly marked as ‘hapax’. But if wdArorapjous 
had been used, it could have been converted into evi- 
dence of borrowing. And ‘hapaxes’ are not always 
quite fairly exploited. When éresBeXy is so charac- 
terised (2.248), surely it should have been stated that 
éreofbdos occurs. Another example, on the next 
page, is the plural of ydppa. It seems very appro- 
priate after in the preceding line. And 
how these interpolators, who are shown by hundreds of 
instances to have been extremely imitative and prone 
to copy anything that came to hand, should eschew 
good diction and resort to words such as rpixdixes, 
which were “‘déjé incomprises de l'antiquité”’, and 
indeed ‘‘incomprehensibles”’, is not explained. Some- 
times it is necessary to protect a ‘hapax’. yduor redfover 
does not recur (1.161), but it is no blemish on the 
passage in which it is found, because there are other 
expressions in the poems which ‘explain it perfectly’. 
Of course we have also the opposite complaint, of 
frequency of occurrence. Why (1.339) should there be 
so many ‘appearances’ of Penelope? If she had been 
brought on the scene only once, one could ask What on 
earth has become of the queen all this time? I have had 
eccasion more than once in the course of my examin- 
ations to recall M. van Gennep’s ‘‘glaive A double 
tranchant’’’. 

M. Bérard’'s views on the versification, like those on 
the digamma and on hiatus, cannot be fully dealt with. 
There is much to criticise. I have difficulty in under- 
standing how interpolators should alter collocations of 
words so as to leave hiatus (1.215,217). It has gen- 
erally been accepted that their practice was to cure 
hiatus. The mania for amending has strange con- 
sequences at times. Emendators have been known to 
amend so as to leave a fourth trochee, and I notice 
that one of M. Bérard’s corrections has this blemish 
(1.233). -3s is said to be bad in Od.11.172. But why 
should anyone have interfered with the supposed orig- 
inal, 4 ris It is usual to assign some 
probable cause for a corruption. Again, the plan of 
styling certain collocations of syllables tribrachs, 
spondees, or iambs seems objectionable. Homer 
exercised the greatest freedom in the lengthening of a 
final short which had the ictus, but he did so within 
limits. It is not easy to believe he would have per- 
petrated a dactyl such as the second foot in Gd’ 6 8 
@épas. And it will be new to some students of the 
verse to learn that a long final vowel followed by an 
initial long vowel is necessarily an iamb. I refer to 
The Classical Quarterly 17.18. 

In other, and indeed in many, instances hard words 
are resorted to. Matter impugned is ‘‘bavardage’’, 
“sottise”, ‘“‘ineptie”, ‘“‘banalité’, even ‘‘charabias” 
(‘gibberish’), or ‘‘supercherie’’ (‘swindle’). At times 
the language can hardly be made strong enough. In 
1.335, Od. 16.408-452 is called ‘a most ridiculous, 
puerile, and maladroit cento’. In 1.277, Od.17.409- 
462 is stigmatized as ‘‘bavardage”’, ‘‘méme incompre- 
hensible galimatias” (‘twaddle’). Compare the note 
below the text on Od. 24.543, ‘‘jamais épopée antique 
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veilleux”. ‘‘The friendly but very solemn warning” 
(Gladstone, Juventus Mundi, 388), given by Odysseus 
to Amphinomus in Od. 18.135 ff. is a “‘préche phi- 
losophique, la plus sotte peut-étre et, assurément, la 
plus pretentieuse de nos interpolations Odysséen- 
nes”. Some have put it on a par with a famous 
soliloquy in Shakespeare—'‘and when he thinks, good 
easy man”, etc. I generally find reason to dissent from 
these abusive depreciations, and am sure many will do 
the same, but no doubt as an adherent of ‘‘la foi des 
néo-esthétes” (1.285) I am ‘‘capable de tout”. To ride 
roughshod, and with impolite language, over matter 
that was obnoxious was a familiar habit in Germany in 
the days when Wolfism was a cherished national 
possession. One recalls the catalogue that was once 
compiled, by Rothe, I think, of the terms of abuse in- 
vented for interpolators, imitators, and other intrud- 
ers, and the expressions used of those who are now the 
“‘néo-esthétes” or ‘“‘bergers de l'unité’’ were hardly 
more polite. They were past redemption, ‘‘nicht zu 
helfen”, “eigentlich nicht zu reden” (Wilamowitz, 
Homerische Untersuchungen, 9, 6). Audacter calum- 
niare, semper aliquid haeret! But the ‘bon gott 
francais’ has hitherto generally kept free of such ex- 
cesses. In the third volume of the Introduction, re- 
ceived since the above was written, a whole chapter 
(1-39) is devoted to ‘‘Bavardages et Sottises”’. 

Many other expedients are employed. The ab- 
sence of a line from some of the MSS is noted, though 
not (1.142) deemed of the first importance. One 
resource strikes me as somewhat hazardous, that is, to 
say that passages which are inconvenient to your dis- 
cussion of a passage under condemnation are them- 
selves interpolations. It is making a great demand on 
our assent to be told (1.442) that the four passages in 
the Iliad in which é8éecoua occurs, or that the three 
in the Odyssey in which the genitive vles appears are 
all interpolations. Who will agree? M. Bérard him- 
self admits (1.298) that certainty is impossible, but in 
1.267 we read of ‘deux interpolations certaines”. 
Much, again, is made of the fact that a passage can be 
cut out without any harm to the text, but in poems in 
which there is so much repetition of phrases, formulae, 
and even catchwords, the importance of this is very 
small. Of this means, however, great use is made. 
An extreme case is in 2.204 ff., where éAiegero at the 
beginning and at the close of a simile is taken as the 
mark of an insertion. In this way many an innocent 
Homeric comparison could be done to death. And it is 
surely an extraordinary thing that the interpolators 
should make the mistakes they did. Their weakness 
for uncouth and even unintelligible words and phrases 
has been noted above. But worse than that, they were 
sometimes, like Mr. Pott of the Eatanswill Gazette, 
‘‘ungrammatical twaddlers"’. Examples will be found 
in 2.375-377. Some of these men who somehow got 
their additions to the Odyssey accepted cannot have 
had a good knowledge of Greek. Of course what 
appear to be real discrepancies are sometimes, though 
rarely, discovered. What seems to M. Bérard a 
heinous ‘‘faux pas” on the part of some compiler of our 
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Odyssey as it stands is discussed in 1.312. In the 
account of the Iros fight Odysseus strips: yet no one of 
those present marks the scar on his thigh. Surely 
the fact that (Od. 18.69 f.) Athene—Athene, who had 
taken such pains in the earlier part of the story to keep 
Odysseus disguised from all in Ithaka—‘standing 
close by him’ péde’ adv, is sufficient 
explanation of that. Would she be likely at this stage 
to let the scar betray him? I do not for a moment 
suppose that this will satisfy any determined seeker of 
interpolations, but would it, or would it not, be enough 
for the hearers or readers for whom the Odyssey was 
made? Seymour (Life in the Homeric Age, 160) 
has another explanation. 

Such are the criteria, mostly already familiar as 
means to the ends of the Higher Criticism, by which the 
Odyssey has once more been relieved of objectionable 
parasitic growths. Some necessary limitations on their 
use have been suggested above, but on the whole it 
cannot be denied that they are legitimate weapons. 
What remains to be done is to examine instances of 
their application in order to see whether this has been 
carried out with due care and discretion. It seems to 
me, on a survey of a great number, that there is a 
tendency to rashness in drawing conclusions, and that 
the results are generally unsatisfying. My instances 
are selected for no particular reason except in one case, 
which I choose because it is described as ‘‘le document 
le plus notable de l"homérologie odysséenne’’, and one 
for which M. Bérard says the merit of its discoverer, 
Hennings*, cannot be too highly extolled. It is the 
subject of a long discussion in 1.325 ff., and there follow 
from it five important conclusions. As regards the 
text, the result is to show that Od.20.242-246 has been 
transferred from its original place, between Od.16. 
405 and Od.16.406. For reasons of space I can deal 
with the main considerations only. 

First, there is reason given for suspecting the Wooers 
plot against Telemachus, 0d.16.363-408. We are told 
that there Amphinomus would like to obtain ‘‘un signe 
approbatif des dieux”’, just such a sign as is vouch- 
safed by Heaven in Od.20.242. But this is to read into 
the passage just what you want to find in it. Amphi- 
nomus says nothing about a sign. On the contrary he 
proposes, in no uncertain terms, to consult an oracle. 
His words are (402-403) Bovdds 
(not included in M. Bérard’s quotation). 
peyddoo Odwores...  (‘‘sentences”’, 
“oracles’’", Monro), he will be ready to act. Nothing 
comes of the suggestion at the time, since there is no 
oracle at hand. For the idea of a sign there is no foun- 
dation whatever. The ancients’ view of the import of 
the passage is clear enough from the old variant 
(the prophetae at Dodona) for 
So Mr. Agar in The Classical Review 23.134. 

After some considerations based on repetition or 
feminiscence, which I pass as merely trivial, objection 
is taken to lines containing a genealogy and praise of 
Amphinomus, on the grounds that the passage can be 
cut out clean—‘‘lasst sich glatt ausschneiden”, as 
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the formula of German destroyers runs—, and that 
Amphinomus should have been glorified when he was 
mentioned before. Let any one look at his first appear- 
ance (Od.16.351) and say if that was an occasion for 
giving him distinction! Compare Professor S. E. 
Bassett in The Classical Quarterly 13.1. Of two other 
suggestions, one, on the ground of ‘‘l’étrange parallel- 
isme de sonorités"’, that the original of Nisus (Od.16. 
395) is Nireus (I1.2.672), ‘‘Nireus, fils de la Brillante a 
créé le fils brillant de Nisos’’—and the other, that there 
is a connection between the epithet of Dulichium, 
rowhevros, and the rolm of Od.18.366-370, which is in 
Odysseus’s reply to Eurymachus, who has nothing to 
do with Dulichium, I will not attempt to decide which is 
the more trifling. 

Next, we go to Od. 20.242 ff., which M. Bérard would 
insert in Od.16 to provide a sequel in the shape of the 
appearance of the very ‘sign’ which we are to believe 
Amphinomus desired in Od.16, but did not get. It 
is obvious to M. Bérard that the words 6 Spms in 
ab’rap 6 roisw dplerepos Sons mean ‘“‘ce signe”’. 
The 6 is deerned molestum by some authorities, and is 
amended; Mr. Agar simply says “ read atrap 
roww'’. But, leaving that aside, we may say that 
the words cannot possibly be interpreted as stated 
when transferred to Od.16, since no sign was asked 
for. 

Finally, the reconstructed originals of course re- 
quire some alteration of the present text. M. Bérard 
says that the suppression of the px in Od.20, by 
the transfer of 241-246 to their old place in Od.16, 
does not cause ‘‘aucun dommage” in Od.20. But let us 
see. In that book, after a conversation between the 
hero-beggar, the swineherd, and the neatherd, comes 
the common formula, és oi wéy <the three persons> 
mpds dydpevor, and that is followed in 
the recovered original by é\@évres 3° és dépar’ 'Odve- 
re. A_ perfectly natural proceeding this for the 
Wooers, who would be in their fine ‘go to meeting’ 
clothes, but for the beggar in his efuara \vypd, and 
for the two humble servitors, who were presumably in 
their workaday clothes, quite unthinkable. The 
latter probably, in the Apostle’s words, ‘went about in 
sheepskins, in goatskins’. And if more be necessary to 
settle the point, it might be suggested that a consider- 
ation of the other fifteen occurrences of the formula 
és of wey roadra, etc., in the Odyssey, which is al- 
most invariably followed by a transition to a different 
set of actors, is strongly confirmatory of the view given 
above. 

It is surely unnecessary to dwell further on this 
triumph of Hennings. It seems to me we may leave it 
aside altogether, and with it the portentous conclu- 
sions to which it had led M. Bérard. 

I take other instances at random. In the geographi- 
cal section, knowledge of Sicily is banned (1.294-295). 
Instead of és Zexedods in Od.20.383, és Zexedods 
xé rox we are to read ets “Exerov, 
as elsewhere. ‘Pronounce EXZIKEAOTS and EIZEX- 
ETON, and one will perceive how little he had 
to do who conquered for the Sicilians this place in the 
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heraldic book of the Odyssey’. The similarity is not 
impressive at all! But what then, with the new 
reading, becomes of Séev? Can it be said that it is as 
suitable with a man’s name? By no means. There is no 
parallel in the other fourteen occurrences of Sée» in 
the poems. On the other hand I1.2.852, é "Everday 
Sev tyubvwr yévos, is an excellent voucher for the 
text of Od.20 as it stands, and Od.3.319 and Od.11. 
366 (dr@pwro: in each case) give good support. Here 
again we have a failure to note how the rearrangement 
affects the context. 

Since I have touched the geography, let. me notice 
two other points. The first is a confession by M. Bé- 
rard (in a note on Od.15.299) that his identification 
of the Pointed Isles with the Montague Rocks off the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus was a mistake. 
It was accepted at once by Dérpfeld. Reasons were 
given against the identification, in Journal of Hellenic 
Studies 34.229-230. 

The other is not a confession, but a repetition of what 
seems to be an error. In 1.288, and 359, it is said that 
Dulichium is, according to the Odyssey, part of the 
realm of Odysseus. That mistake has been pointed out 
repeatedly, but high authorities still publish it. Will 
some of them let us know once for all what the Odyssean 
evidence is? I refer to Classical Philology 19.41, 
where Mr. Allen in Journal of Hellenic Studies 30.105 
(correct to 305) is quoted. M. Bérard’s translation of 
in Od.16.122=O0d.1.245, by fles” seems 
to have no justification. 

Excision again has an awkward consequence in the 
case of Elpenor (2.128 ff.), who is said to appear 
brusquely, to be presented in ironical terms, and to 
play a tragicomic réle. After a long discussion Od.12. 
10-17 is condemned, but then there is a difficulty 
‘which may appear insurmountable’, that 18 will not 
follow 9. So it is necessary—the way of the inter- 
polation-hunter is certainly hard at times—to ‘imagine 
a possible restoration’. There must be alteration 
either in 17 or in 9. The érdpovs of 9 must be changed 
to frapor, although the two other occurrences (Od. 
9.88 and Od.10.100) of the sentence in which it occurs 
(3m rér’ érdpous mpolew) have érdpous, or the é€ 
"Aldew of 17 must be changed to 
épéorvr’ as thus preserving the 
“sonorités” and even the letter of the original, which 
the interpolator would be anxious to do in order the 
better ‘to hide his patching’—a precaution about 
which interpolators appear sometimes to have been 
quite careless! No doubt the wound left by the knife 
could be healed by other remedies. 

But sometimes it can be seen that an interpolator 
was of a different kidney, and careful to cover up his 
tracks. In a lengthy discussion of the several stories of 
the Web, it is desired to get rid of the one in Od.19, 
and the whole passage Od.19.107-164 is excised. 
I am tasteless enough to reject an allegation of imi- 
tation of Hesiod which, M. Bérard says, only the most 
prejudiced and obstinate Homerist could deny, but 
there are other grounds—‘hapaxes’, “‘ineptie’”’, ‘‘ba- 
nalités”, “‘sottise”’, and so on. But a difficulty is ad- 
mitted, that the in od«ér’ dudy 


étepéovea (said by Odysseus, in 166) implies there 
have been more than one question by Penelope, 
whereas, if 107-164 are abolished, there has only been 
one. M. Bérard, agreeing with Mr. Agar (Homerica, 
336), who says, ‘‘We may be quite sure that originally 
the address was more deferential .. .’’, would amend to 
of yévov, thus also removing the 
rév, a use of 6 which, referring to two high authorities, 
Monro, Homeric Grammar’, 228, and Postgate, Flaws 
in Classical Research, 16 ff., I find cannot be con- 
sidered objectionable. As to the mode of address, it is 
a matter of taste. If with Hayman ad loc. we see 
“affected reluctance” on the part of the beggar man, 
the Vulgate is quite satisfactory. M. Bérard, how- 
ever, believes that &: was put in by the interpolator to 
justify his interpolation, but interpolation is not 
proved. 

In the same way (2.361) there are two lines beginning, 
quite unexceptionably, with obveca. M. Bérard 
expels the two lines between, and then the repeated 
otvexa will not do. So the first must be changed to 
rotvexa, with no advantage to the text, so far as I can 
see. But?? is added after the suggestion to change. 
There really need be no end to such doctoring of pass- 
ages. 

In 2.401-445, the Homeric standing descriptions, or 
‘runs’, as of feasts and shipping operations, are found 
to have suffered from the carelessness or ignorance of 
meddlers, and are considered with a view to their 
restoration to a coherent shape. I will take the first 
instance in each category. 

In the description of the meal in Od.1.144 ff., line 
148, xpnrijpas érearéparro has, it is 
alleged, been wrongly inserted. The verb, in M. Bé- 
rard’s view, refers toa ceremony, the ‘‘couronnement 
des cretéres”, which, he says, comes at the conclusion of 
a feasting, and not at the stage indicated in 148. 
But is this interpretation of the verb correct? It is 
Vergil’s, but is said to be an error on his part. See 
Leaf on I1.1.470, and Merry and Riddell on Od.1.148. 
It is also deemed significant that the word is an aorist 
in the midst of imperfects. But ¢yevay, which other 
editors give instead of the apparently impossible 
txevor, which M. Bérard prints, keeps it company, 
so that there are two aorists and two imperfects. 
There really seems to be nothing against the line. 

I find that exactly the same is to be said about the 
first of the instances relating to ‘‘embarquements et 
débarquements”—the debarkation in Od.15.495 ff. 
What an absurdity the text presents, to M. Bérard! 
The crew ‘‘viennent d’échouer leur navire, de la 
pousser A terre, a sec”, and having thus run their 
ship on the beach, proceed to row her out to her moor- 
ing-place. Rowing on dry land! Nothing could be 
more ridiculous; so, we must conclude, the original has 
somehow got spoiled. Evidently lines 497-498 are an 
insertion ‘‘malencontreuse’’. But, on referring to the 
text, we find that our editor has, in translating, elabo- 
rated it by an addition of his own. There is nothing 
in the Greek corresponding to his ‘‘échouer” and ‘‘pous- 
ser’. The Greek simply runs, of 8 xépeov Tyeudxov 
trap: leria. The point to which the editor 
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should have addressed himself is the meaning of éwi 

. He observes that no previous editor, even ‘the 
most recent, the most careful, the most critical’, has 
ever found fault with the passage. Certainly, because 
there was no need. These editors have seen that the 
two words mean ‘at the shore’ or ‘in the neighborhood 
of the shore’. M. Bérard dwells on the noun, xépeos, 
which does not need discussion; what he ought to have 
considered is the Homeric usage of éri. I am not to 
lengthen this paper by reference to statements in 
Homeric Grammars and Lexica and in monographs on 
that proposition; it is enough to give a close parallel. 
When it is said in Od.1.185 that a ship éernxer én’ 
éypo6, it does not mean that a ship has been left in a 
field. And when it is said, Od.1.190, that Laertes is 
dypoi, it does not mean that he is ‘in’ or ‘on’ a field, 
but ‘at his field’, ‘at his farm (or estate)’. In our pass- 
age, Telemachus’s men, finding themselves at or close 
to the shore, furl the sails, and then take to their oars 
to row the ship to the anchorage. There seems to be 
no difficulty. 

Take another case. The lines Od.17.213-214 are 
said to be transferred, ipsissima verba, from Od.20. 
174-175. Both relate to the goatherd Melanthios. 
In Od.17.255, he goes into the house as soon as he 
arrives. What has he done with his goats? This ques- 
tion is asked in face of the facts that he had two under- 
lings to see to the animals, and that the poet tells us 
elsewhere (Od.17.245-246) that he wasa careless fellow, 
‘always wandering about the town’ and neglecting his 
charge. But Eumaeus left his swine to graze about the 
precincts; naturally, seeing that he came alone. Again, 
in Od.17 the arrivals are too late, for the feast is going 
on and the animals are already slaughtered. Are we 
then to suppose the Wooers had to wait every day for 
their supplies, and never had a stock in hand to meet 
emergencies? As to the language, the rhyme (!) 
between alroXoo: in the end of one line and prnertpecar 
in the middle of the next is noticed; the second hemi- 
stich of Od.20.175 is ‘copied’—sic volo!—from II.18. 
§25; and deirvow urnoripeco: ‘does not sound very 
Homeric’. Parallels to this last can be quoted, es- 
pecially I].18.560, which is exact, even to the word 
kixvoyv. The discussion seems quite futile. 


The rashness with which interpolation is argued 
is well shown by the note below the text on Od.17. 
521, ds dud xeivos waphpevos év peydpow:. A 
swineherd speaks of ‘‘son manoir’! That is the 
Signature ‘‘de l'interpolateur”. The uses of péyapa 
should be studied; they are wide and various. And the 
eraduss of Eumaeus was no ordinary steading. See 
0d.14.5 ff. It had rpédouos and add%, and is referred to 
@S 5Gua, and has at least as good a 
claim to be referred to in a general way as péyapa as 
Calypso’s cave has. Of course there is added an alle- 
gation of copying, from Od.19.589, which there is no 
reason for regarding. 

For a specimen of M. Bérard's estimate of linguistic 
peculiarities, his indictment (2.204 ff.) of a passage in 
the opening of Od.20 may be referred to. First there is 
the yaerjp or ‘‘panse”. Odysseus has occasion in the 


poem to refer to the urgent demands of a man’s stom- 
ach; he fights Iros for the paunch of a goat; and in the 
beginning of Od.20 his restless tossing on his bed is 
compared to the turning of a haggis by a man cooking it 
at a fire. All this ‘‘grosse plaisanterie du ventre”’ 
excites our editor’s contempt, and he even refers us to 
Aristophanes, Clouds 409, with its ‘‘suites orduriéres”’, 
for a similar instance of such ‘low comedy’. This isa 
startling depreciation, but in such matters personal 
taste counts for little. Other authorities admire as 
much as M. Bérard condemns. Bethe (Odyssee, 93) 
considers that the simile presents the restless anxiety 
of the hero ‘with incomparable clearness’. Hayman, 
ad. loc., thinks ‘‘nothing in Homer strikes one as more 
genuine’. M. Bérard’s compatriot, Pierron, in his 
edition refers to the ‘‘sottises” of French criticism in 
the matter. So M. Bérard’s disapproval leaves us 
unmoved. The equally apposite similitude of the 
growling bitch alarmed for her puppies, which precedes 
the haggis comparison, 1s also attacked. The whole 
discussion seems to be extremely weak, but I am here 
concerned with linguistic points only. The objections 
are as follows. 

BeBdca, says M. Bérard, should be feBavia. The 
form is anomalous, certainly, but the MSS vary, and 
Fick’s BBaea may well be right. The commentators 
compare the occurrences of repfalyw. When M. Bé- 
rard says the perfect is not required, he seems to 
have forgotten the familiar Xpionv of I1.1.37. 
Ebeling, s.v. Balyw, says ‘‘perf. pro praesenti usurpatur 
ut constitisse = stare’’. 

meioy is ‘hapax’. All that can be inferred from that 
fact may be conceded at once. The word has not 
exercised the authorities much, and exactly the same 
may be said of dyasouévov. An interpolator is to be 
known by rarities of diction! 

xivrepov. The meaning required in Od. 20 is ‘affreux, 
terrible, redoutable’. The correct meaning, M. Bérard 
affirms, is ‘‘impudent, effronté’’, and the word is used 
with that signification in two other passages in the 
Odyssey (both, by the way, are said to be interpolated, 
but they suit for quotation as authority in the present 
matter). The fact is that both meanings are good. 
The Lexica may be referred to, and II. 10.503. Compare, 
too, the quotations by Ebeling from the Homeric 
Hymn to Ceres, and Apollonius Rhodius, and by 
Hayman from Theognis. Ebeling gives both ‘“‘im- 
pudentior” and ‘‘audacior”, and among ancient in- 
terpretations were dypurepoy and yaderwrepor. 

In the line erf@os xpadehy pidy. 
the participle, it is said, should be in the middle, 
though, strangely enough, no objection is taken to 
xpadlny #vixare, which is in precisely the same case. 
But, not to mention the freedom with which active and 
middle are interchanged in Homer, this is not a case of 
purely reflexive use. Odysseus smote his breast, not 
himself. We do not require the middle in xeipas 
Or xeipe werdeoas. The active would be 
quite as correct as the middle in the formula wrer)#- 
‘vero unps, etc., on which M. Bérard relies. 

Then we ought to have, says M. Bérard, in Od.20.18, 
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or not érdduas. It is admitted that 
rokgde (and rodujes) are used as in Od.20 in two 
other passages, but then these are said to be inter- 
polated! M. Bérard can see from the use of rAfooua 
in Od.8.222-224, which is an ‘authentic’ passage, that 
that verb should have been used in Od.20. But I find 
that Od.5.222-224 is a reproduction of Od.17.284-285, 
and it is—on M. Bérard’s method with repetitions— 
open to any one to say that the former is spurious. 
But that need not be insisted on. rdjvac and rodpér, 
from the same root, each = ‘to be patient’ and ‘to be 
bold’. I may refer to a statement in The Lay of Dolon 
167 f. But, worst of all for his argument, M. Bérard 
has overlooked éweré\unoe in Od.1.353 and 17.238. 

Finally, the construction in is 
objected to. Examining ten editions of the Odyssey, I 
find their authors do not think the omission of the 
pronoun-—-one of the commonest syntactical usages in 
Homer—worth noticing. M. Bérard’s suggestion 
that the interpolator got the passage from dAalero 
ebenPiva, because in Od. 20 “Ulysse vient de se 
coucher"’, seems to be, to use a frequent expression of 
his own, mere “‘puerilité’’. One can attach but little 
importance to linguistic peculiarities such as these. 

On the whole the impression left by a careful study 
of M. Bérard's elaborate work is that the Odyssey will 


not suffer much from this attack on its integrity. 


St. AnpRews, 
SCOTLAND A. SHEWAN 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon Loci Selecti. 
Edited by Charles Knapp. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company (1923). Pp. 479-557 (of Edition 
of Vergil and Ovid, Selections). 


Professor Knapp's little book, P. Ovidi Nasonis 
Metamorphoseon Loci Selecti, was first published in 
pamphlet form. It was later bound with his edition of 
Vergil, Aeneid I-VI, Selections from VII-XII, in a 
volume entitled Vergil’s Aeneid, With Ovid. The Ovid 
pamphlet contained the selections required by the 
College Entrance Examination Board for 1923-1925: 
The Story of Cadmus (3.1-137); The Story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe (4.55-166); The Story of Perseus and 
Andromeda (4.663-764); The Story of Niobe (6.165- 
312); The Story of Daedalus and Icarus (8.183-235); 
The Story of Orpheus and Eurydice (10.1-77); The 
Story of Midas (11.85-145). 

The general plan of this book is the same as that 
which was so successfully adopted by Professor Knapp 
for his edition of the Aeneid. The Selections are pre- 
ceded by an Introduction, which contains a summary of 
Ovid's life, followed by a brief outline and criticism of 
the Metamorphoses, and a Bibliography, all in less 
than twelve pages. Each paragraph in the Introduc- 
tion has a section number; reference may thus be made 
easily tw it, in the Notes. 

As in Dr. Knapp's Vergil, so in his Ovid, the notes 
upon a given passage are printed upon the same page 


<’Of this work by Mr. Shewan, a defence of Odyssey 10 (Mac- 


millan, pet). gave an 
with comments, in Brief Mention, American Journal of Philology 
3§2.296-237 (September, 1911). Cc. K.> 


as the text of that passage. This seems to the reviewer 
a most admirable arrangement. Many High School 
pupils will not take the trouble to search for notes in the 
back of a book, but few fail to read them when they are 
directly beneath the text. Besides the text and the 
Notes, each page of the Ovid bears a vocabulary giving 
the words that do not appear in the General Vocabu- 
lary to the-Vergil, or that have a different meaning in 
Ovid from that which they show in Vergil. 

Preceding the notes upon each Selection there is a 
reference to the account of the story as given in C, M, 
Gayley, The Classic Myths in English Literature and 
Art* (Ginn and Company, 1911), and to the discussions, 
in Professor Gayley’s Commentary, of the genesis of 
the story and of the uses to which it has been put in 
English literature and in art. In some instances, a 
few sentences are included here which help the student 
to a knowledge of the contents of the parts of the Meta- 
morphoses immediately preceding the Selection to be 
read. Interspersed among the Notes are summaries of 
portions of the story that is being studied. These, 
however, are not so detailed that they take away the 
pupil's interest in coming events. 

The Notes, like all of Dr. Knapp's writings, are 
clear, concise, and scholarly. They have also the spec- 
ial merit of being interesting to the High School pupil. 
It pleases him to read that ‘‘In some countries of 
Europe cows are still trained to the yoke” (on 3.10-11), 
or that ‘‘The Phrygians were supposed to have in- 
vented the art of embroidering with gold thread” (on 
6.166-167). Of special interest to the pupil are such 
notes also as those on the Roman theater (on 3.111), 
and on Roman marriage customs (on 4.60, 758-759). 

Besides references to various standard Latin Gram- 
mars the Notes contain references both to the Intro- 
duction of the Vergil and to that of the Ovid. 

In general, it may be said, the notes upon the selec- 
tions from Ovid are rather more complete than those 
upon Vergil, probably because in many Schools Ovid 
is read mostly at sight, or is read before Vergil is taken 
up. In spite of this, however, Dr. Knapp has included 
few of his own translations in the Notes. Those that 
he has given are so happy that one can not help re- 
gretting his lack of generosity in this respect. 


ALBANY COLLEGE ; 
oon L. ANTOINETTE JOHNSON 


Selections from the Metamorphoses of Ovid. By 
Charles Knapp. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and 
Company (1925). Pp. 559-639 (of edition of Vergil 
and Ovid). 


Dr. Knapp's second set of selections from Ovid, is, 
at present, published only in pamphlet form, in pages 
numbered, however, to form part of his edition of the 
Aeneid. The passages presented are those parts of the 
Metamorphoses which are prescribed by the College 
Entrance Examination Board for 1926-1928. They 
include the Story of Deucalion and Pyrrha (1.313- 
415); the Story of Phaethon (2.1-328); the Story of 
Jason and Medea (7.1~158); the Story of Philemon and 
Baucis (8.616~-724); and the Tale of Atalanta’s Race. It 
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follows the same plan as that seen in its predecessor. 
Each page contains a passage of the Latin text, a 
yocabulary of the words not found in Vergil or found in 
Ovid in a sense different from those they bear in Ver- 
gil, and notes. The notes upon each selection are pre- 
ceded by the proper references to Gayley, and are in- 
terspersed with brief outlines ot the story. 

These notes show the same careful workmanship 
and scholarly treatment as do those in the preceding 
book. They are, if anything, more interesting to the 
pupil. Note, for example, the description of the setting 
of Delphi (on 1.316-317, 320-321), that of Roman 
dining-rooms and food (on 8.655-659, 664-667, 671- 
673, 674-676), and numerous less extensive discussions. 
The pupil who makes use of these notes will necessarily 
gain a goodly amount of that ‘cultural’ material of 
which we talk so glibly nowadays. These notes will 
have an added interest for the pupil who has read some 
of the Aeneid, for Dr. Knapp never fails to refer to 
that work for the better understanding of passages in 
Ovid. These notes too contain references to the In- 
troductions to the Aeneid and to Ovid. Again the 
author has been all too chary in giving his own trans- 
lations. 

In conclusion, then, the reviewer states her opinion 
that these too booklets more than fulfil the purpose for 
which they were intended. They not only enable the 
High School pupil to meet the specific requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, but they also 
give him a radiant view into the golden treasure-house of 
mythology, a treasure-house that has no more illus- 
trious warder than Ovid. 


L. ANTOINETTE JOHNSON 


VOLITIVE USE OF THE FUTURE INDICATIVE 


The volitive force of the future indicative is dis- 
cussed by C. E. Bennett, in his Syntax of Early Latin, 
1.38-44, and more briefly in some of the Latin Gram- 
mars (e.g. Lane, 1623, 1625; Gildersleeve-Lodge, 243, 
254, Note 2; Hale-Buck, 501, 1, a, 572). However, 

authorities do not mention a paratactic use of the 
future indicative to express purpose, which is found 
rather frequently in Plautus, especially in exit-speeches. 

One type of sentence shows the imperative followed 
by an expression of purpose. In these sentences the 
epee may be expressed by a paratactic imperative 
with or without connective, by the subjunctive clause 
with uf, by the supine, or by the future indicative. 

Of these the imperative is most frequently found: 

compare e.g. Au. 829 I: redde aurum; Cas. 491 Abi 
= obsona. (I use Lindsay's text throughout). 
; e imperative followed by the subjunctive with ut 
is less common. Examples are Cap. 460 Sequere tu, 
te ut amittam; Pseu. 1230 Sequere sis me ergo hac ad 
forum, ut solvam; Tri. 580 I hac, Lesbonice, mecum, ut 
Coram nuptiis dies constituatur. 

There are a few examples with the supine: Ru. 
1422 Comissatum omnes venitote ad me. 

I have found five cases where the future indicative is 
used: Cap. 764 Sequere hac: redducam te ubi fuisti 

pare Cap. 460 above); Cur. 454 Sequere hac: te 

lvam, qua advenisti gratia (compare Pseu. 1230 
above); Men. 922 Mane modo: etiam percontabor 
alia; Poe. 1075 Ostende: inspiciam; Tri. 710 I hac 
Mecum dormum, Lysiteles: ibi de istis rebus plura 
fabulabimur (compare Tri. 580 above). 

The sentences showing the future indicative followed 
by an expression of purpose give clear and interesting 


llels. The subjunctive with wf, the supine, and the 
uture indicative are used interchangeably. 

(1) Subjunctive with ut: Cap. 919 Ego ibo ut con- 
veniam senem; Am, 291 Ibo ut erus quod imperavit Al- 
cumenae nuntiem; Am. 1075 Ibo ut cognoscam, quis- 
quis est; Au. 65 Nunc ibo ut visam, estne ita aurum ut 
condidi; Ba. 529 Ibo ut visam huc ad eum, si forte est 
domi; Mer. 659 Eo domum, patrem atque matrem ut 
meos salutem; Poe. 920 Ibi intro, haec ut meo ero 
memorem; Ru. 890 Verum tamen ibo, ei advocatus ut 
siem. 

(2) Supine: Au. 739 Id adeo te oratum advenio; 
Stichus 451 Ea ibo opsonatum. ; 

(3) Future indicative without connective: Ba. 235 Ibo 
in Piraeum, visam (compare Ba. 529); Ca. 126 
Ego ibo ad fratrem ad alios captivos meos. Visam ne 
nocte hac quippiam turbaverint (compare Au. 65); 
Men. 996 Ego ‘bo ad medicum: praesto ero illi, quom 
venietis (compare Ru. 890); Pe. 77 Nunc huc intro 
ibo: visam ... (compare Ba. 529); Tri. 995 Ibo, ad 
illum renuntiabo ... (compare Am. 291). 

(4) Future indicative with connective: Cu. 273 Ibo 
atque orabo ... (compare Au. 739); Men. 331 Ibo intro 
et dicam te hic adstare Erotio ... (compare Poe. 920); 
Men. 557 Ibo et conveniam servum, si potero, meum 
(compare Cap. 919); Mo. 543 Accedam atque appel- 
labo ... (compare Mer. 659); Stichus 400 Ibo intro ad 
libros et discam de dictis melioribus (compare Am. 
1075); Stichus 440 Aut egomet ibo atque opsonabo 
opsonium (compare Stichus 451). 

This use of the future indicative in such speeches is 
actually more frequent than that of the subjunctive 
clause with uf or the supine. It is found oftenest after 
verbs of motion, as occurring chiefly in exit speeches, 
where the character announces his intention of leaving 
the stage and the purpose of his leaving. I find sixty- 
five cases of tho with or without connective followed by 
the future indicative as against thirteen followed by 
the ut-clause and six by the supine. After the future 
forms of other verbs there are twelve cases of the future 
indicative, seven of the subjunctive with uf. On the 
basis of such close parallels in thought and phraseology 
as those shown above it seems safe to classify these 
similar cases in the same category. 

WoMAN's COLLEGE, Mary JOHNSTON 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
Proposed Definition of the Requirements in Latin' 


.. The whole trend in the past few years in con- 
nection with the examinations in languages, both 
ancient and modern,—and the Commission believes 
the trend is in the right direction,—has been away from 
the translation from prescribed readings and towards 
the introduction or increased emphasis of sight trans- 
lation. Translation passages eutlesbvity at sight are 
offered now in all the Board's examination papers in 
modern languages, in Greek, and in two-year Latin. 
In the examination papers of Latin 4 and Latin § alone 
is there a survival of the old system of examining on 
prescribed translations. 

The abolishing of these prescriptions would result 
naturally in the simplification of the examination 
papers. 

here is one change not involved in this simplifi- 
cation that the Commission would like to suggest, 
namely, that examinations in prose composition should 
be suitable in character and difficulty for students that 
have had two and three years of Latin,—in other words, 


<'I give here vital parts of a Report presented, on November 7, 
1925, to the College Entrance Examination Board, by a Commission 
which had been appointed by authorization of the Board. The 
Commission was, at first, requested, to ‘consider the report of the 
American Classical League and to prescribe readings for 1029, 
3930. and 1931". It was later authorized to ‘deal with the question 

the simplification of the examinations set in Latin"’. 

The Report is to be discussed at the Twentieth Annual Meeting 
of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, to be held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, April 30 and May 1, 1926. C. K.>. 
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that Latin composition be not required in the fourth 
year of Latin study. 

e Commission believes that while Caesar, Cicero, 
and Vergil have stood the test of time as the authors 
best "oo for the early years of Latin study and 
should, therefore, form an essential part of the study 
of Latin in all high and preparatory schools, teachers 
should be encouraged to read and to have their pupils 
read from a wider field, according as taste or oppor- 
tunity may dictate. 

The Commission therefore makes the following 
recommendations: 

I. (a) That there be no prescribed readings after the 

ear 1928, for which year prescription has already 
Soon made and announced. 

(6) (1) That in the second year the early reading be 
easy Latin which may be ‘‘made”’ or adapted Latin; 
but that not less than one semester of this year 
be devoted to the reading of selections from 
Caesar; and that the reading for the year may 
well include easy selections from such authors as 
Aulus Gellius, Eutropius, Nepos, Phaedrus, Quin- 
tus Curtius Rufus, and Valerius Maximus, or 
books of selections containing some of these to- 
gether with other authors of prose works’. 

(2) That in the third year’, if the reading is in prose, 
as the Commission would recommend, not less 
than one semester be devoted to the reading of 
selections from Cicero; and that the reading for 
the year may well include selections from such 
authors as Pliny, Sallust, and Livy, or books of 
selections containing these and other authors of 
prose works‘. 

(3) That in the fourth year’, if the reading is in 
poetry, not less than one semester be devoted to 
the reading of selections from Vergil; and that 
the reading for the year may well include selec- 
tions from such works as the Metamorphoses, 
Tristia, Heroides, and Fasti of Ovid, or books 
of selections containing poems or extracts from 
Ovid or from other poets‘. 

II. (a) That the following examination papers be 
eliminated: Latin 1, Latin 2, Latin 4, Latin 1-2-4 com- 
bined, Latin 5, Latin 6, Latin P, and Latin Q. 

(6) That the following examination papers only be 

iven: Latin Cp. 2, Latin Cp. 3, Latin Cp. 4, 

tin Cp. K (fourth year—Latin prose authors), 

Latin Cp. H (fourth year—Latin poets), all of 

which may be printed on one paper. 

III. That the definition of the requirement read as 
follows: 

“The examination will be adapted to the pro- 
ficiency of those who have studied Latin in a sys- 
tematic school course of five lessons each week, 
extending through two, three, or four years. 

The paper will include passages of Latin prose and 
verse of varying degrees of difficulty for ‘‘comprehen- 
sion’’* and translation, and passages for Latin com- 
position for the candidates presenting two or three 

ears of Latin, and for those presenting four years of 
tin in one examination. Accompanying the differ- 
ent passages set upon the paper will be questions on 
forms, syntax, and the idioms of the language, as 


*Various good books of selections are given in the General Report, 
Part I, of the Classical Investigation, pages 146-150. 

‘If the reading of the third year is in poetry and of the fourth 
pees Gs under (2) and (3) should be reversed 
in order. 

*Various good books of selections are given in the General Report, 
Part I, of the Classical Investigation, pages i pas. 

‘If the reading of the third year is in poetry and of fourth year 
antes (2) and (3) should be reversed in 

*The passages set for “’ hension at sight” take the place of 

lormal grammar (Part Il of Latin Cp. 3) and of one of the 
set for composition (Part Yi of Latin Cp. 4). A 
amount of Latin is thus set before the candidates so that the 

d t of their knowledge and ability may be based on fuller 
In the entitled “comprehension at sight” candidates 
edked questions to test their understanding of the passage 
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will not be required to translate it. 
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well as such questions on the subject-matter, literary 

and historical, as may fairly be asked. 

Each candidate will choose those parts of the paper 
which are designed.to test such proficiency in the 
language as may properly be acquired in two, three, 
or four years’ study. The proper parts will be indi- 
cated on the examination paper’’. 

The form of the paper would correspond very closely 
to that of the comprehensive examination now set for 
candidates offering two-year Latin, three-year Latin, 
and four-year Latin, namely, 

For two-year Latin (Cp. 2)—Part I (prose trans- 

lation at sight) and Part II (grammar, including 

ntax, and composition). 

or three-year Latin (Cp. 3)—Part III (compo- 
sition), either Part IV (prose—translation and 
comprehension at sight*®, together with suitable 
questions) or Part (poetry—translation and 
comprehension at sight*®, together with suitable 

uestions). 

or four-year Latin’ (Cp. 4)—Parts III, IV, and V. 

For fourth year Latin (Cp. K—prose authors)— 

Part IV. 

For fourth year Latin (Cp. H—poets)—Part V. 
The Commission realizes that examiners should be 

left free to make such changes or modifications in ex- 
amination papers as experience suggests. It wishes, 
however, to make certain recommendations at this 
time, namely, 

(1) That in preparing examinations for three-year and 
four-year papers examiners give two passages for 
each year, one to be translated and one to be 
treated as comprehension at sight’. 

(2) That in connection with scanning no questions be 
asked about caesura. 

IV. As an integral part of its recommendations the 

Commission would request that the Board prepare a 
Latin Word List to be used by teachers and examiners. 
If a candidate's knowledge of Latin and his ability to 
understand Latin are to be tested to such a large extent 
by his interpretation and translation of Latin passages 
at sight, it is only fair that he should know as far as 
yossible the standard by which he is to be judged. 
oe long as certain works of certain authors are ac- 
cepted as the norm for reading in preparation for ex- 
aminations, it is inevitable that teachers and students 
should emphasize the need of a knowledge of the vo- 
cabulary that is most common in those particular 
works. If it is desired that teachers should be actually 
encouraged to increase the range of the Latin reading of 
their pupils, it is absolutely necessary that no handi- 
cap or embarrassment attend this program. A state- 
ment of the vocabulary that students are expected to 
have at the end of two years, three years, and four 
years of study, will serve to reassure teachers that devi- 
ation from the beaten path is safe, provided that they 
take the required vocabulary as one of their guides in 
making their choice of selections. 

This Word List should not give English meanings, or 
Latin compound or derivative words whose meani 
can be easily inferred from root words. The List should 

ive the words that a student should be expected to 
ae (1) at the end of two years, (2) at the end of three 
years, (3) at the end of four years of Latin study. 
Any words other than these that are found in sight 
passages set for translation should have the meanings 
given on the paper, unless they are compounds or de- 
rivatives of the words in the List or unless their mean- 
ings can easily be inferred from English derivatives. 
M.GuMmMere Warter V. McDurree 
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1Candidates ing the four-year Latin examination will not be 
required to do all passages set for sight and ‘‘comprehension 
passages entitled ‘comprehension at sight” candidates 
will be asked questions to test their understanding of the passage 
but will not be required to translate it. 


